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consideration from the neighbouring parts of India. The longest
diameter of the island is from north to south and is roughly
270 miles. The area is 25,332 square miles (65,630 sq. km.).
Physical Features and Geology. The island consists of a
central mass of mountains, surrounded by broad coastal plains.
Many of the central mountains are high, rising to over 6,000
feet, and include such famous peaks as Pidurutalagala (8,292
feet), overlooking the well-known hill station of Nuwara EKya ;
Kirigalpotta (7,857 feet); the lower but still more famous
Adam's Peak (7,360 feet) and Namunukula (6,679 feet). In
the north the coastal plain is almost flat, elsewhere its surface
is somewhat irregular. The rivers are all short and radiate
from the central mass of mountains. They are not of very
great importance, though in the drier parts of the island innumer-
able streams are dammed to form tanks; whilst round the
coasts the rivers empty into shallow coconut-girt lagoons, to
which reference will be made later.
The mountains of Ceylon consist of crystalline rock of Pre-
Cambrian age, closely allied to and originally forming part of
the great massif of Peninsular India. These old rocks in Ceylon
are noted for the beautiful gemstones, especially sapphires,
obtained from them. The gems are mainly obtained from
pockets of weathered rock and from alluvial deposits along the
western slope of the mountain mass, and are worked in hundreds
of little quarries. Besides sapphires, rubies, moonstones, cats-
eyes and other stones are obtained. The best stones are sent
to Europe and America, the poorer to India. The annual
output is worth about Rs. 2,000,000. Another important mineral
obtained in the old rocks is graphite. The Pre-Cambrian
rocks also underlie the coastal plain, but there they are
covered by a thick coat of laterite (* Kabouk'). The forma-
tion of laterite is seen iiv Ceylon to perfection. Laterite
is formed in most warm countries which enjoy an alternation
of wet and dry seasons. In the wet season the rain-water
acts chemically on the superficial layers of the rocks and many
salts pass into solution. In the dry season the surface dries
and a deposit of iron and aluminium salts is left. As the sur-
face waters evaporate, fresh supplies are drawn up from below
by capillary action. The resulting laterite has a cellular or
sponge-like texture, the network consisting mainly of oxides
of iron, the spaces being filled with residual matter, largely
quartz grains. The laterite hardens on exposure to the atmo-
sphere, and the residual matter is washed out of the pores by
the mechanical action of rain, resulting in a porous rock much
used in Ceylon for "btiilding and for road metal. Where the